The Post- War Scene
startle, to epater in a more violent manner the increasingly
monstrous bourgeoisie. Together with such urban phenomena
as motor-horns, subway tunnels, sky-signs, and the physical
and spiritual malaise these produced, went the radio, the
cinema, and the cabaret. These offered not only new material
but new techniques. The poets had been willing to attend
Laforgue, arguing with the moon above a Paris street, to fol-
low Rimbaud, sailing up the time-stream in his drunken boat.
They were all the readier to listen to Guillaume Apollinaire,
the godfather of surrealisme, who died on the eve of die Armis-
tice, and to delight in Jean Cocteau, the acrobatic dreamer
who glided like a tight-rope dancer on roller-skates across the
giddy nihilism of Dada into the arms of the Catholic Church.
Not that the poets writing in English quite paralleled the per-
formance of their foreign confreres. But the War, with its
speeding-up of sensation and emotion, and the difficult ad-
justment to the post-War world, were much the same for
poets in all the western countries, and furthermore, not a few
of those writing in English took refuge from peace-time reali-
ties at home in literary conflicts abroad.
These conflicts at first quasi-philosophical, more recently
quasi-political, were not entirely by-products of the War,
though the extravagant gaiety with which they were con-
ducted may well have been so. The investigation of the sub-
conscious reflected in surrealisme, which developed poetry
not about things, but about the imagery of dream-life, de-
rived from psychological studies of a much earlier period. The
interest in the stream of consciousness was another aspect of
the Bergsonian philosophy of flux, and was assisted by the
prose of Bergson's cousin. Marcel Proust. The attraction of
the perverse and the fantastic was natural in an art which was
holding the mirror up to science. Inventions were annihilating
space, reversing time. Airplanes fly over an ocean, over the
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